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OER, 

Tie following reniarks on 
the subje ct of Atheism were occa- 
sioned by sceing a little piece in 
your Magazine some time sinc 
which might | be sufficient to setidl 
some iew of your readers, but not 
so for many others, and especially 
such as call themselves Philoso- 
phers. I therefore request you 
will give them a place in your Ma- 
gazine also. 


{ am your Friend, 
A SUBSCRIBER, 
But will call myself, 


LUS 


one 


~BIUS. 


1T was remarked by David that 

‘Lhe Fool hath said in his heart 
there is no Gop,’ ~—and Dr. South 
in preaching on this text, began his 
sermon thus: * And who but a 
fool could have said so?” Now 
to prove that it is foohsh and ab- 
surd to believe there is no God, let 
us first recollect, that if there be no 
Gop, that ts, no first cause, every 
thing existing in the Universe must 
either be self-existent from all eter- 
nity, Or must have started into ex- 
istence all at once, in some certain 
distant period of time ; or at inter- 
vals, successively, and without any 
pre-existing cause, and must have 
produced ever since by propagation 
and “ Reproduction,” voluntarily or | 
necessarily, every species of beings 
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now in existence ; either of which 
suppositions must be as unintelligi- 
ble and inconceivable as the self- 
existence of one being, who might 
have created all things. Now. to 
Lelicve that the infinite number, 
and variety of fossils, plants, in- 
sects, birds, beasts, fish, and that 
extraordinary animal man, and the 
stupendous system of the Heavens, 
should exist without a cause ade- 
quate to their production, requires 
a degree of faith far more extraor- 
dinary, and infinitely more like a 
stupid credulity, than that which 
leads any one to believe that there 
is one only self-existing Being ; 
for in fact the Atheists make every 
thing we see a self-existing being, 
and as to the attribute of self-exist- 


ence, every one of the myriads of 


beings arot und us is aGod; and he 
attributes to matter, properties to 
assist in the formation of things, 
which do not belone to matter. 
For motion, without which the p pars 
ticles of matter, though self-exist- 
ing and eternal, could never form 
any one bedy, much less an infinite 
varicty of bodies, is not a property 
of matter. Matter is susceptible 
of motion, but must — eternal- 

ly at rest, till some external force 
or impulse shall ie Par ‘ into moti- 
on. It’s only power, or force, is 
what is called the “ vis inertie,” 
literally translated, 
slugs —— imply’ ing weil, the 
inert property of matter. And 
much 7 ess can thought and contri- 

vance bea property of matter—and 
surely without thought and contr'- 


he force of 
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vance neither matter nor spirit, nor 
any conceivable a agent, could have 


pi roduced the immense display of 


wisdom and contrivance, which is 
seen wherever we turn our 

whether to the Heavens above, or 
to the Earth and Seas below, or 
even to ourselves. If matter, or 


ie Atoms of Evicurus be supposed 


CYS, 


capable { forming by a fortuitous 
concourse, any one body in exist- 
ence, it must have been formed in 
amy aitby not sodas by any 
one who knows any thing of the 
laws of Nature: for the atoms 


must be put in motion by some ex- 
ternal impulse ; or, we may agree 
by attraction—If by exirinsic im- 
nuise, this impulse must act in one 
ti aiin: end move at the same 
time all the atoms in the same di- 
rection ; and what kind of figure 
would be formed by the atoms in 
this manner, even if we su ippose 
that m some part some were stopt 
or at their own will, by 
desire, till others came 
Foti red a solid, by the pow 

ttraction of cohesion, Tleave 
treans to prove. If thev 


. 


motion by mutcui al at- 
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ined tHhines, we must suppose 
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ist by a wondertui harmoatous 
Yreement nave consented that each . 
ee at h } them ied COMET 
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to suppose this, we do but suppose 
myriads of Gods instead of one. 
Do not Atheists then “ strain at a 

Gnat and swallow a Camel :” 
an Atheist how he ra 88 his ex: 
istence ; he must say he was he- 
gotten by his father and born of his 
mother—and he must s: ay the same 
“i his father, and of his 3 grand- -fa- 
ther’s father, and carry you back to 
the millions of years, or through 
the eternity, through which he 
would have you believe the world 
has existed: But let him go on 
through an eternity of cternities, 
the same question recurs, and he 
has only exhibited to our imagina- 
tion a chain of an infinite number of 
links, Winch he attempts to sus- 
pend on nothing. Vhe farther he 
extends his chain, the more incon- 
ceivable is its existence. And he 
may be told that whether he car- 
‘ies his imagination back myriads 
of years, or only 6000, his first 
him- 


ere 
‘sab 


man must either have created | 
self, or have been necessarily selt- 
existent, or have been created by 
some other being or power ade- 
quate to his pi roduction. But he 
could not create himself, for if he 
could, he must have skated before 
he did exist, which is an absurdity 
i termns. He therefore did not 
make himself ; ; and as to Ais neces- 
sary selj/-existence, Which is cer- 
tainly inconceivable and absurd, 

san conceive the meaning 
S51 


on, we surcly may conceive it as 


17 .. c 
ap} nlicable to the existe nce or one 

5 Se ce ¢ ..IG a 
‘great first cause, and may then 
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alt bE on lint Pee . atl hi 
sein Comurd a:one cemonstrate his 
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wus <attriputes sutistaucto- 
ae ‘ 
kind ; we must look to 


“* - 
Pily OC man 


revelation for it, and see at the 
same time how wonderfully the 
works of the Creator demonstrate 
his eXIstence, power, and 
ness—and to the history of nian- 


b 
' 


sOOU- 


+ . ** a . 
i for striking proots of the su- 


b 
porn ling providence of a God, 
nd of his controwling power and 
HISTICR. Th: ‘se several points shall 


hereafter be touched on and ilus- 


trated by 
EFUSEBIUS., 





GRATION 


Delivered on the fourth o Sy in 


a 


the Capite lat Richmo Nae 
iy Thomas Marshall, Eon 


ys Si ie tae 
| Continued fro 


Yor eight | 1ON Tears the great 


mass of the people steadily support- 
ed a conflict, which was marked 
throughout is course by every 


° 


m page 203 . | 
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species of privation and of fuffer- 
ing. With ail the ports of our ex- 
tensive coasts blockaded, the rich 
productions of our bountiful soi! 
could no toneer be exchanged for 
the manutaceures of the other quar- 
ters of the world ; commerce no 
— poured her wealiy into our 
lap, or furnished: those ‘convenien- 
ces which habit had converted inte 

the necessaries of life. ILabour no 
longer stimulated by its useful cn- 
couragement, and honest industry 
lost its just reward. ‘To increase 
ihe calamities of that disastrous pe- 
riod, a malignant enemy in the ve- 
ry bosom of our country, carried 
fire, devastation and death into al- 
most every pari of it. Our towns, 
our Villages, were. devoted to the 
dames—and the humble cottage, 


‘+ pee 
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' by gentleness 
' neral wanes and particinated 
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' the general suffering. 
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not less than the edifice of wealth, 
was temelicnd in the general ruin. 
Yet, through all these sufferings 
and those perils, not an ing!orious 
sentiment was permitted to escape 
America. However-desirable peace 
might be, only safe and honorable 
peace could be accepted. ‘To have 
bartoved the dignity of our country 
for midivicdual safety, to have traf- 
ficked away her national rights for 
domestic ease, to have given up 
one iota of hes independence ior 


the restoration of any personal gra-. 


was uaworthy of the har- 
dy patriotism of the age, a 1d would 
nave doomed to. 1 amy the man 


' who could have nroposed 1 ite 


Even that SeXy hich seems for- 
med to sweeten the fiercer passions, 
and to soften the more rugged 
manners of man ; which seems est 


calculated to embellish, to. adorn, 
to humanize the world ;) which 


shrinks from danger, and persuades 
; partook of the ge- 


ree my J . 
They exhi- 
4 oxen et 
ent contentment ana 
resolution, wWitich 


bit “2 a pati 


aI Perse ‘Vv CTilis 
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of individual sacrifices. ‘“Dh< y re- 


doing so. 


linguished every personal orna- 
ment without a sigh, and knew not 
that thev become more love ly | 


TT! ney yick led without a 
7, Ris 


murmur everv laxary to which 


they had been accustomed, and tra- 


I velled with gay and sprightly steps 
' along the toilsome path which con- 
i ducted America to independence. 


While the American army, sure 


rounded with eiculti es a tnrost in- 


neve’ “ ed, th wrnieha 
superable maintained, with unsia- 
ken fidelity and unconqueradle cou. 
’ 4 
-- } ryt . f +? _ Y5, 
rage, the wdous conflict in whic . 
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their country was engaged, the si- 
news of war were cut, the funds of 
the nation gave way ; and it was 
confidently believed by those, who 
founded their calculations on the 
ordinary character of man, troops, 
talf famished, half naked ail un- 
xauid, would at iength withdraw 
their support froma cause, in de- 
fending which so many ills were to 
be encountered. But these caleu- 
lators estimated by a wrong stand- 
ard, the principles and motives of 
one from w Lenen this conduct was 
expected. Anexalted country, a 
high sense of national dignity, an 
enthusiastic devotion to national in- 
dependence had induced them to 
assume the military character ; and 
no toils, no sufferings, no dangers, 
could induce them to lay it down, 
till their object was obtained. 

Brave disinterested patriots ! 
Never shall your services be for- 
gorten ! A grateful country will re- 
collect them, and will rejoice to ho- 
no: herself by bestowing her honors 
upon you. 

At the head of this band of he- 
roes, we behold a chief marked out 
by heaven as the saviour of his 
country. Endowed with every 

pe! of mind and body, w hich 
could fit him for the arduous con- 
flict he conducted ; the destinies 
of his country were placed 1 in his 
hands ; and he exhibited, in situ- 
ations the most difficult and the 
nost responsible, those rare virtues 
and talents, which the occasion 
most eminently required. Enter- 
prising w ithout rashness, firm with- 
out severity, persev ering without 
obstinacy ; in him, courage and 
caution were so happily blended 
that neither could obtain the ascen- 
dency, but each appeared to rule 
as the public interest ee 
The firmness of his mind diffus 
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itself over his countenance ; and 


hicna he presented himseli to his 


admiring soldiers, they were ready 
to believe, in contradiction to their 
own scnses, that some great advan- 
tage was at. nd. View nit, 
with an army reduced by battle, by 
disease, or ‘mistaken policy, to a 
mere handful, and even m this si- 
tuation, he was formidable. His 
mind, mstead of bewailing misfor- 
tunes, was employed in the means 


of repairing it, and of turning to 


the best account all the means he 
vet possessed. With sucha leader, 
America could not be vanquish- 
ed. With such a leader, the path 
to liberty and independence, might 
be intricate, but was certain. 

Who can take this short review 
of our history, without sentiments 
of the most glowing nemveniten: 
for the sages who concerted, apd 
the heroes who executed the poli- 
tical wonderwork of our revoluti- 
on? Where is the bosom that does 
not burn with a noble ambition to 
emulate the glory of our fathers ? 
My fellow-citizens, the cvents 
which have lately taken place, are 
calculated to revive in the bosoms 
of us all those feelings of bold and 
energetic patriotism, which made 
us a nation ; and drew to this side 
of the Atlantic the eyes of an asto- 
nished and@dmirmg world. On 
an occasion such as this, all diver- 
sity of Renee opinion should be, 
and I hope will be,lost in one great, 
universal resolution, to support 
our government or be buried in its 
ruins... When the trump of war is 
sounded on our coast, and the can- 
non of an enemy reverberates a- 
long our shores ; let us not stop to 
enquire with diplomatic precision, 
into the causes of the contest, but 
with instinctive patriotism, hasten 
io repel the first attack upon ow 
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country. Atthe cry to arms, the 
citizens of Amelie numerous as 
the sand upon their shores, and 
hardy as the oaks of their forests, 
shall rush from the mountains and 
the plains, and wave the triumph- 
ant eagle, once bathed in the best 
biood of their adversaries. Let us 
then my fellow-citizens, with the 
tuspiration, as well as in the lan- 
guage of that glorious instrument 
which first asserted our indepen- 
dence, pledge mutually to cach o- 
ther, and in defence of our com- 
mon country, our lives our tor- 
tunes, and our sacred henor. 


LAI IL OM 


From the Balance. 


THE LIMNER. 


There are lines in the character 
of some men, that always puzzle 
the painter. These lites are very 
distinct and visible ; but they are 
miexplicable. 

“ Tam very sorry for your mis- 
fortunes,” said a grave looking gen- 
tleman, the other day, to an ac- 
caresae” ce _ hey got involved 
in his affairs—“ [ pity you very 
much,” added he, (and I'saw a tear 

starting in his eye) “ but I hope 

vou Wi aN get through honorably at 
last.”—-The unfortunate man did 
not repay his kindness even with a 

iile. ‘* Tobserve you have some 
friends in your misfortunes ” said 
I, atter the grave gentleman had 
passed on. “ Friends !” replied 
the unfortunate man, indignantly 
——“ friends, indeed! I must tell 
you,” continued he, “ that this 
came person, who affects to weep 
sver my misfortunes with such 


polgnant grief, and who pretends to 
wish me extricated from all my dif- 
fieulties. is himself, in some decree. 




















thecause ofall mytroubles.” “Is 
it possible :” I exclaimed, looking 
him with astonishme “Ven” 
at him witn astonishment. yes 
said he, “ that man now owes me, 
and has for a long time, a debt 
which he might pay with the utmost 
ease ; and for the want of that ht- 


tle debt, and an hundred others of 


the same description, I am comps el- 
led to pine in the limits of a pri- 
son.” 

Reader, this grave looking gen- 
theman wears all the externals ofa 
Christian. He abounds in fashion- 
ablerelivion. He ht sses much ; 
but Is sparing of goodworks. Such 
hypocrisy muy de ‘celve men for a 
time : Butcan tears and sighs dé 
ceive the Searcher of Hearts ? No 


onthe hope is Valn. 


The unfortunate man had seen 
prosperous days. Then he was 
surrounded by a host of blood-suck- 
ers, and this pretended friend, no 
doubt, amongstthe rest. But mis- 
fortunes had overtaken him. Still 
he believes it his duty to be patient 


' moderate and just, even under the 


pressure of every calamity. But 
when thus assailed—when stupidi- 
ty itself puts on a haughty, dictato- 
rial tone—he seems compelled to 
complain. However, the world has 
nothing to do with this an s afflic- 
tions, or that man’s religion ; nor 


will 1t much regard either the one. 
| or the other. 


This case will shew that one 
hour’s adversity will teach more 
wisdom than an age of prosperity. 


“ T wish this very good friend,” 
said the unfortunate man, “ and ail 
other very goad men, to know, that 
I have no sense of gr: witade ior 
such pitying favors, and beg them 
to forbear. 


PETER PALLET. 
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An Irishman having swore two 
charred him two 
“ How much do you | 
charee for a curse ° said Pat. | 
replied the justice : | 
‘¢ "Then take my half crown, as I | 
hate chanes, anda curse liyat on 
; 


aul, ‘ returme Pat 
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SANDIVICH ISLANDS. 


Advertiser. 


Js 
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Y? as aemee: 
se A ne S WAaby 


The progress of a barbarous peo- 
ple towar: is CIVANZ. ation must ever 
be revari -d with interest by an en- 
lightened one, &as the Sandwich I- 
lands have long occupied paeenmer 
rable place in o urcommercial ch: art, 
Y presume the following account of 
transactions in those islands, so ho- 
nourable to their sovereign and in- 
habitants , Will be thought interest- 
nig tothe public. Particularly so 
wheat itis remembered that a few 
vears mueni the greatest precautions 
vere necessarv there to insure pub- 
lic satety ; il that a vessel belong 


iny to this port was cut off, and th 1c 
captain and crew were barbarously 


murdered. 

[ arrived at those Islands in the 
summer of 1804, from the western 
coast of this continent, 
ship, that had by various events 
been rendered so totally unfit for 
sea, that without repairs, impossi- | 
ble to be made in such circumstan- | 
ces she could not, with safety pro- | 
ceed anv furthe . IT was received { 


eee 


ar R 


a’ “2 X46 


; with rreat he spit Alt ity by tt ne natives 


and wis offere “d by theiy soy. reign, 
a shineet aia, all rss 2g 


iA 


ANA 
Che 4 


sistance 

ian udg- 
ed that repairing the ship wou ld be 
for me, I determin- 
exchange her with him fora 
small vessel he then had on the 
stocks, which ag offered me. AAc- 
cording to this agreement, I was 
entirely in their power——f landed 
Mv cargo ant s tored jt in the } KINL’S 
maeazines, with all such articles as 
by agreement I wasto retain, and re- 
moved on shore wiih my officers, in- 
separedby Zamatham- 
yr out recention., Twas ob- 
tired to keave those Islands before 
this agreement could be entirely 
completed, on acconnt of the small 
vessel not been faishe -d, and left it 
to be accomplished by a Mr. Hud- 


a oe ~~ ‘ 
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.. 2 
GIA, g¢ 


; ee — 
son of this nlace, who, was an. oth 


| to learn by lezcers from Nir. 


son, thas 


cer with me. * 

Y have lately had the satisfaction 
Hud- 
Tanvhanaiha has most 
honorably fulfiiled his agreement im 
everv particular, bes ides treath ang 
him in all respects with the bead 
est attention. He often declares 


’ 


his satisfaction that fortune has put 


it into his power.to show unequivo- 
cally the magnanimity and bene- 
volence of his disposition. ‘The 
small vessel in question bas made 
a voyage of eight months to Cali- 
fornia and back to the Islands, and. 
is at thistime engaged on her se- 
cond voyage. 

When it is considered that the 
property thus put into the power of 


| 
in a small } those islanders must have been re- 


garded by them as of Immense va- 
lue, a considerable portion of it, 
consisting of articles they well bnew 
how to appreciate, such as cloths, 


| cutlery, muskets, pomeiers balls, &c. 


the honest and noble disposition of 
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Tt mathamath and the, good order 
and suvordination of his people ap- 
pear to great advantage ; of my 
sense of it, f am happy m thus ren- 
dering him my public testimony. 


VM. SHALER. 
IRATION,* 


On the Restriction of. gs, de- 
livered by Armistead T. Mase Dy 
from the Rostrum of Wi iiam 
and Mary College, on the 4th 
“July, 1807. 


FreLiow CrTizens, 


Wnuen we look back to periods 
which have passed, and behold 
mankind in pristine ignorance and 
barbarism ; rocked in the cradie 
of superstition, and nursed by the 
hand of prejudice ; when we see 
human nature sunk below the level 
of the brute creation, degraded and 
wrought mio mere machinery, 
yielding without an effort to the 
usurpations of petty tvrants, and 
meanly bending to the walling yoke, 
the mind shrinks back upon itself 
and revolts with loathing from the 
spectacle. Or when turbulence and 
faction eh in on every side, and 
raging with relentless fur ry, call us 
to i ig the struggles of virtue 
in the storms of fate, “ the throes 
and convuisions of an agitated 
world, the agonizing spasms of in- 
furiated man, opposing thro’ blood 
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* July 6th, 1807. Ata meeting 
of the President and Professors of 
William and Mary College, 


Resotven, That Mr. Armistead 
T. Jason be re quested to publish 
his Oration delivered on the fourth 
instant. Signed, 


J. Mapisox, President. 
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the lnwiess tavasi- 
1 of bis ryghts, and sinki ag at last 
under the hard pees We of ACCU 
mulated ils ; dejecti on and des- 
pur take possession of the soul ; 

see nothing bat melancholy monu- 
ments of human imbecility. 
dark and dreary Bes when a Go- 
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thic goon o’ers "ead base world iy 
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Inmanized mind can dwell “WILD 
om cency ; sickened at those 
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numiliati iy Pictures, i turns to 
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ind a scene which shall alleviate 
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events of late sn tines 
mind feels 


ters in; the 
a conscious elevation, 
when thase energies of soul, those 
manifestations ot t genius, which first 
dawned upon 2 benighted world, 
are passing in review betore it— 
The magnanimity and heroism of 


/some great spirits animated by the 


celestial fire of virtue, evincing a 
contempt of difficulties, of dangers 
and of death, diffuse a placid be- 
nignity, an awful grandeur over 
the mind. Such is the feeling in- 
spired by a view of the present era, 
when philosophy has shed her gent- 
al influence over the human race ; 
when the light of truth, having dis 

sipated the delusions of error, and 
pierced the mysterious veil which 
so long enveloped it, pours its irra- 
dilating beams upon the cager pave 
of admiring: millions. 


Such parti- 
cularly is the emotion, 


a 
WiXe witht 


joy and with gratitude, which 


SWe ‘Ils the soul W hen we al es | 
the United States of America, that 
country, where liberty has planted 
her standard, and chosen ne Y fave OY 
ite and permanent abode ; wher 

the blessings of peace and indepen- 


“s* 


i 


dence, extending wide, gladden a 


whole nation pel bret het 5, ant 


“bind society in golden chains ;° 
where 


man, escaped trom the mae- 
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zes of sunerstition, and unfettered 7 
by the 
hraldom, at length appe: ars 10 atl 
the characteristic dignity 0 r his na- 
wre, and “ with freedom charter- 


ed on wid brow” assumes the up- 
noht ennobled attitu de of seli-po- 
vorament. Itis mn the contempla- 
plition of a scene? such as this, so 
tino hant to our nature, that the 
paitaachrovic mind delights to in- 
dalve. tis to this poimt that it 


ever trem les, as to its Cynosure, 
and around 
affections play 

Au ardent thirst for knowledge, 
a constant Hort to me ‘liorate our 
condition, and an indefatigable in- 
dustry ta ahilosophical and politi- 
cal disquisition, and experiment, 
have conducted us to this proud 
eminence. It should not, there- 
fore, excite surprise, that politict- 
ans feeling the full force of this re- 
flection, and incited by the rapid 


disgracetul tram mels of 


which all its exulting ! 





progress which they daily witness | 


ra 


t 

in other sciences, should still at- 
tempt improvements in govern- 
ment bye cha aging existing forms. 


Vici al which nations have un- 
dergone, must lead us to enquire 
info the consequences which pro- 
duced them. It must impel us to 
pursue that course which has uni- 
iormily led to happiness and glory, 


and to avoir those rocks and quick- 
sands on waters the stability of go- 
vernments have been so. often 
wrecxed. It must convince us 
that institutions, established by 
wisdom, and consecrated by happy 
and successful practice, should aot 
be at roe ymned to the invasion of 
every novelty, which a predilection 
for austract politics may present. 
That there are times which call for 


political reform, no reflecting mind | 


svill hesitate to admit. But histo- 


, retrospective glance at the | 








~~ 


ry, whose examples teach us this 
fact, affords the strongest evidence, 
that changes in the fundamental 
principles ‘of a government, tho’ 
often necessary and beneficial, are 
delicate and dangerous experi- 
‘ments, which should not be resort- 
ed to upon light and trivial occasi- 
ons ; that they are always hazard- 
ous ; frequently hurtful, and some- 
times fatal. They sh ould always 
be conducted with the utmost cau- 
tion and circumspection ; and es- 
pecially, when changes are propo- 
sed in our newly formed Ameri- 
can Institutions, should it be re- 
membered, that by slow and steady 
steps, under the guidance of dis- 
passioned reason, we reached the 
summit of human happiness ; our 
ascent was attended with dangers 
and with difficulties, and it requires 
all our vigilance to maintain this 
exalted station. We should rest 
firm and collected ; one rash, one 
inconsiderate step may precipitate 
us even below the point from which 
we have risen. Yet there are rest- 
less men, who, withheld by no les- 
sons of prudence, 


novation, which wherever its ef- 
fects have been felt, has led every 
country to ruin, and every peopl 
to misery. Unmindful of the so- 
lemn warnings of experience, and 
regardless of the sad tate in which 
this mad system has involved so 
many nations, they continue to as- 
sail with unabating virulence the 
best maxims of our government ; 
and to recommend the annihilation 
of the firmest supports of that fair 
fabric, which the wisdom of sages 
has erected. 

Among the various principles, 
which have aroused the hostility, 
and sustained the invective of those 
pretended reformers of political a- 


constantly urge - 
us to pursue that wild career of in- _ 
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se, nonehas been more frequent- 
i} wilt subject OL censure and con- 
nely, thin the Restriction of the 
iynt of Suffrage. To prejudice 
ie partic mind agatast this policy, 
no effort his been feft untried; 
even the most illiberal insinuations 
and ungenerous means have been 


‘ ) ‘ ? ’ » 
» vhs .* va | r\u?7 wee FY ea; ‘ tre ‘ 
Cibs MOVE 4A UY tiie niatre fi O12 Ss Op- 
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— em 
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ponents ; and taat. dec 
ance, which should al Iways predo- 
a ite in rational investi: is rath: “es, 1S 
swept awa Apt lost in the swell of 
what eR hace which, with the im- 
petnous violence of a mountain tor- 
ront, has burst forth on this occa- 


S107 


ent temmer- 
94 
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ihe Restriction of Soffrage, 
which I shall endeavour to shew is 
both just and politic, has ine deno- 
minated a sacrilegious infringe- 
ment of natural right, which every 
consideration of justice, and every 
precept of policy coneur in con- 
demning. It has been execrated 
as a shameful dereliction of these 
gtorious principles of freedom and 
equal rights, which our constitutl- 
on ‘prot fesses to guarantee to all our 
citizens: It has been derided as 
a Visionary policy, which tarnished 
the lus re of the immortal m inifes- 
to, that tore off our chains, aad pro- 
claimed liberty to millions. 

But, in order to expose the ab- 
surdity of this licenutious rant, and 
to shew that this imflamatory phi- 
lippic is entirely gratuitous and un- 
merited, itis only necessary to re- 
vert to the true foundation of every 
legitimate government. All our 
o servations made upon the nature 
of man irresistibly induce us to 





conclude that he was formed 
for society ; and, as society 


cannot be maintained without c1- 
vil government, it jollows as a ne- 
cessary consequence, that he was 
intended for civil government, and 
laid under a morai necesstiy of a- 
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dopting it, and of obeying those 
laws which are indispensably roqui- 
site for its support. Conforraably 
to the theorv of the Soctal Compact, 


when men enter into society thoy: 


submit themselves to the direction 
of the general will ; this also af a 
necessary consequence of every 
sociation of individuals ; if ‘daa y 
Mean to co-operate for one com- 
mon end, they must consent to 
be governed by the majority ; and 
they are, consequently, by thet: 
own engagement, bound by the 
cts of that majority. Obedience 
to civil authority is then a duty 
prescribed by the moral economy 
of human nature ; it is sanctioned 
by the universal assent of the wise 


hand fortified by the universal prac 


tice of the good. According!yv in 
the science of politics, no axiom is 
more indisputably established, than 
that every individual of the soctety 
is subject to the laws, which are ex< 
pressions of the willofthe majority ; 
| submission to legal constraint 1s 


| thus amoral duty, from whatever 


source we derive that duty; it 1s al- 
ways anobligation on the conscience 
ofthe citizen; & therefore, the va- 
iidity of the law, which limits the 
ruvht of suffrage, can never be de- 
nicd or controverted. We are 
told, however, that governments 
were Insti ituted not to jnfringe, but 
to defend and fortify all the rights 
of the individuals who corapose 
the society: this is certainly the 
object, as far as is practicable, of 
every good government. But in 


“an association, where there is 2 


complication of rights to be recon- 
ciled and secured; where 2 muiti- 
plicity and collision of interests 
nerate jaring and mango: pass 
ons, vhich are to be repressed or 
allayed ; it ts necessary for the bet- 


| ter protection and security of the 
‘more important, that the ex-rcise 
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of some subordinate 
privileges should be modified, 
bridged or suspended, as the exi- 
peneyv of circumstances May hascieye ; 
There are indeed certas 
enable rights of which fae 
deal cannot be deprived; 


rights and 


unalt- 


cleers 
man l- 


rizat of suifr Age no More than arignt 
to POM RUE vit of coods, con he ot 
his fe SC cele It is necessary 
WwW val agree for the encouragement | 
of industry, fac advancement of a- 


tional orosperityv, and ghe 
of indbvidaal happiness, that the 
right o: property should be protect- 
ed; that the land, for example, 
which one bakevidust nolls to the 
exciusion of ali others, be secured 
io him by municipal laws. Those 
laws evidently have their incoave- 
nicncies 3 every thing human has. 
Yet who does not ore see the con- 
sequences Of cs 


security 


upon their abolition ? 


his heart de plore as a consequence, 
‘the fate of beggared nations, and 


tumished citizens, the victims of | 


d industry and languish- 
Ine commerce.” Wi ho does not 
foresee murder and rapine, stalk- 
ing with gigantic strides over the 
carth, and burying in the same 


siispende 


erave the happiness of man with | 


the safety of property. 

And is there a rational being 
who will contend that those laws, 
which give security to landed pro- 
perty, in despite of the beneficial 
_ tendencies with which they are 
fraught ; in despite of the evils 
and miseries which they avert ; are 
unjist, and ought to be abrogated, 
because they are marked with some 
impertecuon ; the inevitable attri- 


bute of every thing human? Yet 
shose laws, lke the iaws which hi- 
nit suffrage, certumly abridge 


IC A a vy 


omplicated & indise | 
enipable horror which would ensue | 
Who dovs | 
not foresee, and in the anguish of 
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rabright, a nace 
every individual 
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ral rreht 
n ot t? ne 
of the country which he j 
‘Jere 1s the 


ee eae | 
jt nding Ulric 


mh 
same aUstice 
rivht to a community 


1 ee 
that there is jn susnend- 


in SuS- 


ee, 
ey: POOUS, 
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ing the rioht to universal suffrage ; 
ton o of 
th restric 

spensadle “d 
nature of man; thev are such 
too as the very individuals avainst 
whom thev operate, have given the 
society aright to make: 
rahity 


aa i ee i l od : . - t on . 
to su spend eltner is a restrict 
natural liberty: but b 
sys are rendered ind} 
ONS are Pecritic Tee Inc t 
the 
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And mo- 
recopnizes no principle | OV 
which an individual is pertaitted to 
withdraw from his engagement, 
because he finds it inconventent or 
Cisaavantageous to comply with it. 
ti then, the majoritv of the people 
deem it necessarv to restrict the 
right of st iffrage, they certain!y 
practice no myustice when the v do 
restrict it; the adoption of this po- 
licy is in perfect conformity with 
the contract existing between the 
subject, and the state ; and there- 
fore it must be just. 

‘L’o those who insist, that gover: 
ment is coeval with society, ame? 
society with man; ” they 
both the works of nature ; 
therefore, in prerediae the origin 
of civil institutions, r¢ je ct the nter- 
vention of a Social Compact, and 
resolve the obligation of the law: 
into the doctrine of Public Exxnedi- 
ency, it will be sufficient to shew the 
expediency of the restriction for 
which { contend, in order to satisty 
them of its justice : accord: 
ing to their doctrine, the expedien- 
cy of a measure sanctions and ren- 
ders that measure just. 

Presuming: then, that the society 
can, consistently with justice, res- 
trict the right of suffrage (proviced 


such restriction be found expech- 
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eng 
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since, 
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to effectuate, and personal motives 
to eNEALC, and deeply Miterest 
them in the adoption of the neces- 
sary and most effectual Measures. 


‘Phat maxim which holds a dis- 
tinguished place im the p 
code of every free people ; that 
inaxim which exc! tudes all men 
from a participatiot in, the makin: 8 
of laws, by which they themselves 
are not to be gov ered. is founded 
on a correct and intimate know- 
ledge of the hum 
is one which can 
ed, and which deserves extens 
True pohey equally forbids. that 
men should participate in the enac- 
tion of statutes aifecting y property, 
who have no es to. be affect- 
ed by those statutes. Would not 
that voracious democracy of which 
Aristotle speaks, soon fix Its talons 
on that propert y which the honest 
mdustry of others had acquired ? 

CTs bec cman 
SLI 4 I 
Yihe Ranan Historians, Philsso- 
phers and Orators. 

As the Romans increased in 
opulence and empire, the scicnees 
flourished of course; for, besides 
poetry, eloquence, history and phi- 
losophy, made no contemptibie ti- 


° 
olit: wey 
JA ee ted 


kan character . sae 
’ ' 
never poe aesert- 


Wie 


eure, even before the age of Au- 
OUStUS. 


Scipio and Lelius were them- 
seives learned, and encouraged 
lcarning in others. Cato the elder 


poetry the hi: skinaahll of 
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Was an rae orator, and weil versed 
in the Grecian literature; which 
he wiself master of ata 
very advai aia age. Philosophy 
and rhetorick were public kly studi: 
died at Rome by the young nobilt- 
ty, under diferent masters. And 
those who intended a more com- 
were commonly scent 

Athens, as to a superior school 
co finish, in the precincts of 
Academy cr the Lyceum, where 
Pilato and Aristotle had prelected 
that education which was then held 
fashionable; or even necessary to 
arrive at any distinguished emi- 
nence in the repr ublick. 

About this time flourished Pa- 
nets and Posidontus the philose- 
phers ; ; Polybius, that ex cei AL ang " 
ph Hosophi ical Greek historian; Vi- 
truvius, the famous Roman archi- 
tect; and Diodorus Siculus, the 
universal historian; all of whom 
lived somewhat prior to the Au- 
gustan period, | 

Lucretius their contemporary, 
and the patron of E:picurism, seems 
first poct that professedly made 
f ph iloso- 


Me J , hi 


\ al 


picte course, 


the 


hae 


7 
t 
chic 


phy. He has had many followers ; 


- 


some, perhaps, who have embra- 
ced more rational systems ; but 
ra » © 7 ‘ vs ‘ “ . = 
lew WRO equalled nimoin gonius. 


His stvle is fumimous, simpte, sail 
monicu 3 STPONS 5 the beginning 
and conclusions of his books are at 


| once warmed with the | fire of di- 


; vine poctry, 


j 2 
| 


and illuminated with 
the purest moral philosophy. Al- 
though we rejegt his system, we 
must admire his genius. 
The Anti-Lucretius by cardi- 


| nal Polignack, though possessed of 


hy 


| 


great merit, 15 inferior by many 
de ‘grees : it likewise labours under 
material errors, by adopting the 
Cartesian sy stem, which in natural 
philosophy, is little better than tha: 
oi £picurus. 
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About the time of Cicero, both 


shilosophy and oratorv were car- 


ried tothe greatest height. The 
and the forum gave full 
scope tothe latter; and we are 
not to wonder that the Romans, 
daring the flourishing state of h- 
berty, were excited to practise and 
excel m cloguence; considering the 
prodigious cffects it has in a popu- 
lar Price riinent. 

icero, in his book De Claris 
Ora toribus, alter enumereting those 
that were most remarkable in 
Greece, reckons upa_ long list of 
jilustrious Romans that hed distin- 
vrautched themselves as orators, for 
nore than a century antcce#lent to 
‘5s own time, 

However, itis to be chserved, 
whatever fipure those orators made, 
or others that flourished in a sub- 
sequent period, that none of their 
works hive been preserved ; which 
makes it probable that they con- 
tent(d themseives wth temporary 
harangues, which they seldom coni- 
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mitted to writing, and suffered 
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‘a perish, as soon as the purpose 
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the schools 
tnen existing, found none of its 
professors so far capable of wri- 
ung, oremulous of future fam, 
as to sit down and trensmit to 
posterity the doctrines of their 
different systems. 

icero alone, to vindicate the 
ce of his countrymen, and es- 
t: ablish his own, has handed down 
in the loud voice of 
oratory, now in the graver tone ot 
ees ont ample and cternal 
on both sub- 
we have the 


Grecian wis- 
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tormly supported in his 


| respect. 


nable, t 
city, both in the thought and ex- 
pression that connot tail to please 


| studiously 2 


ina briel impartial 3 


GLEANEK, 


1} dom enlorged and illuminated w iti 
‘the diffusive light of his 
nis. 

In oratory, 


5 OW] yee 


he was inferier to 
Demosthenes alone, having less 
fire , vehemence, and , 
butin all his works there is a Row. 
ing ease, a modulated harmony, . 
purity, a clearness, and ‘we 
‘peculiar to himself, alove of virtue 
and learning, a fuliness of inform: i- 


closeness ; 


AU v 


tion, and comprehension of ideas ; 


delivered in a vein of clegance that 
is lively and animated, and unl- 
rations, 
epistles, philosophical discussions, 
and other piecese So that it ex- 
cites wonder that one man could 


have amassed so much knowledge, 
‘and digested it in such a regular 


manner; one too exercised in the 
storms of the state, and whose 
whole life was one continued se- 
rics of important business, pub- 
lick honours, trials, and misfor- 
Tunes. 

Simplicity of style seems to have 


been the disting vishi ng character- 


istick of the Ciceronian age. Be- 
sides its two principal poets, Lu- 
cretius and Catullus, its historians 
snow an excellent exampl¢ in this 
In Cesar’s Commenta- 
ries and a? Lives, though 
written in the plainest style 1 imag 
here is a beautiful simphi- 


“a just taste, upon an attentive peru- 
sal. ‘The manner indeed, of these 
writings does not strike at first ; 


as being divested of that pomp ot 


language, which other historians 
fFect, in order to gain 
upon the reader. 

Cornelius Nepos writes alway 
nanner ; iis 
candour and simplicity are truy 
valuable ; and his style somncwuat 
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more ratced then the oth r’s. 

isic Cresar possesses an excel- 
lence of an higher kind ; he writes 
his own history, vet with the ut- 
most modesty ; talks of himself in 
the third person with the greatest 
‘ndifference: praises nothing he 
does; 1s never severe or bitter 
a cinst his enemies: A strong, and 
almost singular example of a great 
wks neither admiring its own 
p:riormances, nor condemning 
those of others ; but, as intent on 
hich designs, and capable of still 
greater exertions, always modest, 
grave, cool, and dipassionates 

The character of Catullus is 
beauty, elegance, and simplicity : 
his subjects generally ena and 
ESV ; — these his imitation of 
Sappho, and the Epithalamium are 
the best. His poem called Atys 
is also very good, likewise that on 
the death of his brother. But the 
most valuable of the larger pieces 
is the Marriage of Peleus and The- 
tis; possessing at once excellent 
description, pathos of sentiment, 
and the most beautiful simplicity 
of style. The tender and atfcct- 
ing story of Ariadne can never be 
too much admired. It is surpri- 
sing how little this poet’s merit is 


acdverted to, even by the learned of 


this age. 

Vibuilus and Propertius, the two 
preat masters of IKoman Llegy, 
lived somewhat later, and have su- 
perlative merit in 
poctry ; emulating, if not surpas- 
sing their Grecian models, J.im- 
nermus and Caiimachus. 

From the clegance oi their dte- 
tion, and their frequent allusions 
to Roman customs and Greek anti- 
qui Lies, they ougnt to be more stu- 
died than th ey generally are, as be- 
sides their poetical utiractions, 
they inform the rcader oi many 


this branch of 
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particulars not to be found in other 
authors. 
Propertius, especi: ally, abounds 
im these allusions, which, torether 
with a more fucurative stvle renders 
him more dificult than Tibullus ; 
which last, though in general less 
eile and pathetick, 1s more ¢ as, 
chasts ard naturel. P epertivs, 
1i1¢ leed, seems to have had a heart 
‘ntirely composed ot love, his rea- 


ties as y 
son yielding o its full control ; 


> 
and in spite of affronts, cies point- 
ments, cruelties, still subu.ri ne vo 


the commands of a veautiful, wan- 


ton and imperious woinan. 





One of the most valuable and 
certainiy one of the most charming 


sources of pleasure and refinement 
is an intimate fricndship of the 


é “sige SRO: 
sexes. Inthe one, it mspires a 
purity and delicacy of sent:ment, 


which masculine pursuits at lezst do 
not create, and ihe other it reises 
above those littl follies and wo- 
manish affections, which some- 
times render female society insi- 
pid to the man of literature aud 
taste. Gener ally spe: Ura, 
men were never intended ior ¢ci- 


WO- 


‘) 1 , 
i ence; but most surely also they 
‘ 
were never desi gre ‘d i the mere 
puavthings of men. vt heir natures 
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virtues, that nothing but brutal in- 
senailelt v, or lamen table depravi- 
tv, can suffer us for a moment 10 be 


indiftercnt to them. Hence it 1s, 
that in the most refincd state of so- 
woman has alwavs held the 
Port i Olid. 
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It has repeatedly been said that 
learimg and Jove are incompet! ic. 
f. tuis had vecn the senumene ct 
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Whom Dafltire hi ut al prov: ily denied 
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the power of enjoying the one, or 
of acauimme the other, we should | 
perneps have given itthe same cre- 
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an exhausted dcvaucnee, when he 
booms to preach upon the vanity of | 


sensual aieasu 
dou i, tint the poet who has per- 
bo such an end, 
iF wl SQiUnC solid , rPeasou for his h ere- 
sv. A mean iniove may not at all 
lie. tounge through New- 
Principia, or digging: after 
Ticbrew roots; but his soul willbe 
feelingly alive to every charm of 
nature, and ~~ ny, it ever, it will be 
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ttuned, tothe melody of poesy. 
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Barns, who was the true offspring 
of genius and feeling, is a much 
bettcr instructor on this subject 
than all the dull sage philosophers 
oat ever lived since the time of 

Sanchoniathan. “ There 1s cer- 
vainly,’ says he, “ some connexion 
between love sabe nusick, and po- 
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by another. As he reveives the 
ee en Se eee ae) cree 

Ste ct, Ue Wiidie araee 1S pradu- 
a vagitated ; acquiring force by 


exertion, he a talents that 
he knew not he possessed. At 
fivst, he saw every thing dimly ; 
to ine studious eve of Genius eve- 
ry ining at lengih 
ly and distinct ; 
aily disperses, and ones form | 


, beco mes orcer- 
the tw ilig ht racu- 
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5, unobserved | 


gination Like viewing a Jand- 
scape at an early hour in a summer 
morning, the rismg sun perhaps 
only rests on ap: eGo ay rt <tc 
and the scene is wraj pt in mist ; as 
the light a and warmth increase, the 
musts fade, aud the scene displays 
every vi ied be auly 

An officerhaving the misfortun: 
to lose an eye in the wars, had a 
glass one which he constantly took 
out of the socket at night. Being 
at aninn, and one of the servants 
waiting on him he gave her his eye, 
and desired her to ts iV it down. 
Ls she did not stir, he was angrv, 
Sand asked her what she waeite.t 
for.” “ T wait,” she replied, “ for 
the other.” 
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A gentleman in the annie of 
Barbadoes, having missed « consi- 
derable sam of saORE Ys ad great 
reason to suspect one of his negroes 
wes the thich, and that he mignt 
detect him, tried the following 
experiment. Having summoned 
them all, he thi is hart rangued them: 
ad ine © been informed in a vision 
bv the great scrpent, Whom you a- 
dore, that one of you have stolen 
my 2 sand he moreover told 
mie that the ve rv man, when called 
neg any presence, dash Have a 
large parrot’s tal feather hanging 
at the end ot his nose, by which J 
might discover him.” He had no 
sooner uttered these words than 
the real thief betrayed his guult, by 
apni his hand to his nos eto fee! 
for the feather. 
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Sometimes caresses and some- 
times coercion have made manv 
child a bri: nit PENS. Somectini 
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Patronage and sometimes Poverty, 
siimulate mento become ‘Hasnt 
OUS. 
SIA LS LS 
~ TO A KiSS. 
The flowers that in yon meadow 
TOW, 
i ~~. their bioom, their fra- 
rance owe ; 
he b ‘ ssom’d shrubs, 
dress, 
Uhy genial warmth, thy power 
confess : 
ihe stream that winds 
erove, 
And courts the shore 
of love, 


in eaudy 


along the 


with waves 


's taught by thee the fond embrace, 
By thee is taught cach roral grace 


x On on ntie- parted lips suy why 

Ts 

Because on that soft seat of bliss 

Abides the roby-breathing kiss. 
eI IBS LD 

ypen, says the brilliant D’Is- 

t, traces the whole history of 


DE ic dad the rose’s benaute ‘OUS ¢ dye 


JR 
rae! 
Genus in a couplet ; 


What, in nature's dawn the child 
admered, 


“? and the 


ACQUIRED. 
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J LS £4 Lf 
TO MELANCHOLY. 
By a Carolinien. 
Nyinph ot the pallid hue, and 
downcast eve ! 
4 
cypress twines, 
¥orever doom’d to breathe the 
pensive sigh, 
And beat that breast where com- 
fort never shines: 
‘Vo thee when dissipated clouds 
retire, 
I tune the sad the woe-expressive 
lvre: 
Me to some tot’ ring abbey’s 
bear, 


ruins 


Around pole brow a wreath of 
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When trembling twilight o’er 
the landscape falls ; 
Where hollow ltl. 
here hollow echoes vibrate in 
the ear, 

And the long moss drops from 
the mould’ring walls ; 
midst decaving structures 
let us muse, 

N ~ s ] ’ ,o ola i > an ae > oe nd an 
awor need the clammy mists, Nor 
chiliy dews. 


There, 


At midnight hour, 
wander o’er 

The dreary beath, th’ 
da 


Pi | rk 
witn thee Ui! 


mngenial 

mps defy 

stretch along the billow beater 
shore, 


Or 


W hile the pou moon gleams irom 
the clouded sky ; 
Amid the circling shades that 
vhelm the night, 
Catch the faint glimm’ rings of soms 
vatch-tower’s Ss ligot. 


Or, where funeral 

the tom), 

Join’d hand in hand with thee, 
sad nymph, ll go, 

mark where gr 

awtul gloom, 

taper 


yews spread o’er 


Vo ief, eniwran 


Pe ’ 
SMneas 


floods of woe ; 

And weeping wears the tardy 
BoOUrs BWav, 

Till morn’s alarming clock pro- 


claims the dav. 


Pleasure avaunt with all thy svren 
crew, 

Hence ! ever may I fiee thy wan- 

ton pow’r, 

And bid a long farewell 


2 
adieu, 
To all thy revels of the midnight 
hour. | 
Hark! heard’st thon not the direful 
shricks of pain ? 
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Disease and death iv at thie td : 
less train; 
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ejected maid ! with thee content | 
| to dwell, 
I shan the noise of folly’s idle 
brood, 
40 seck thee in thy solitary cell, 
W here vai lelusive eal cial S 
Yihere waih, Geittsive JOYS, can 
ne'er intrude ; 
i. oe } 
But Conter mph ation calm the nymph 
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patents for ‘he war in whicn he | 
was n wurst prisoner and torment. | 
ed, is said to hove mide the fol- | 
lowing bende reflections and ob- | 
servations to the virgins and at- 
iendants of his wigwam, on the 
night precediag the first battle. 
Now the storm begins to come ! 
F.very vell fore toke ns doom ; 
Nisan the warrior’s whoop trom 
far, 
Tells us to prepare for war. 
Woods and caverns near my cell 
Now the awful storm foretell, 
Shouts with rending terror rise, 
Strike the mountains, then the 
skies ! 
Hark ve virgins hear the sound! 
Quick with terror cloathe me 
round, 
War with horrid roar commands ; | 
Quick equip me, join your hands. | 
Give my eves a fiery glow, 
Darting horror on the foe. 
Let horrific black entwine 
livery limb ; let red combine. 





On my head the crest affix ; 
Let the plumes with terror mix, 
Let my sable hair that flows, 
Beam terrifick on my foes : 
Where’s my belt with wampym 
filld ! 





Quick-——begirt me for the ficld— 











This, my scaiping knife shall s’ ow 


Waata mighty chict cn do— 

Scop ! the bow must ciown my 
arms ; 

This with twangs the warfior 
charms. 

Twice ten errows hence sh J] 

bound : 

ten chiefs shail b.te the 

eroimnd. 

Hark! the woods re-echo round, 
Caverns ring pW tn midnigat sound ; 
Now the mist hty wi wevine 9 $0:;7, 
iurmurs through the warrior 

throne. 
Ev'ry chi-f with visage grim, 
Dooms his foe in load LU SWLiNe 

Virgins, cease tor me your cae ! 
Now war yourscives prepare 
Tasting cries your throais conv ey 
Crimson paths shai lead your Way’. 
Close behind your Warnors go-— 
Urge them oriskiy on the ive ; 

If the foe in dust be thrown, 

Then with love your warriors 
crown, 

If vour lovely chiefs are low 

S: idly weave the woot of woe. 

Now the mighty God looke 

pale, 

Sinking on the eastern vale. 

E.wry chiet is sunk to rest: 

Gloomy thoughts invade my 
breast. 

See the dimly looking blaze, 

Glimnvring through the woodland 
maze ! 

See the silent smoke arise— 

Rising ull it strikes the skies ! 

Darkness soon shail change ine 
scene ; 

Virgins—every chief convene. 

Let a solemn talk be held, 

While this gloom pervades the 
field, 

When the morning God appears, 

Howl of death shail strike our eure 

Arrows hurling from afar, 

Soon shui snower floods of war. 


Twice 
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